ABYSSINIA----TEST   CASE

fully acquainted himself with the implications of Laval's atti-
tude to Mussolini at this decisive moment in the Abyssinian
conflict. But the public opinion, which as a political iorcc
only emerges, it seems, in spasms of disgust cr delight, w.ii
outraged, and demanded a scapegoat. The Government
Whips were powerless, the Government press did not dart-
to say a word for it.

The electorate did not express itself by vociferous protest
meetings, but everyone looked at everyone else, and raised an
eyebrow which conveyed unanimously l No!'. It had voted
to the slogan of a Strong Britain for a Strong League: in
both respects this plan to partition Abyssinia by earnestly
persuading the Emperor and by sidetracking Geneva was a
repudiation of strength. The truth is that the preparations
for the Plan were defective and that the psychology of it was
bad. It was an affront both to the ideals and to the self-
esteem of the British people.

For Eden the dilemma must have been almost intolerable.
He was the heir to a throne that had just been taken
from under him. Fortunately for the British Govern-
ment, Mussolini turned the plan down. If he had
accepted it, even as a basis for negotiations, it is difficult
to see how Baldwin could have survived the taunt. We were
spared the indignity, and Baldwin did survive with his pres-
tige torn to tatters. Hoare's personal explanation was full of
dignity. If the situation had been in vacuo, and the memory
of his Geneva speech had not been so near to hand, he might
well have ridden the storm. Baldwin's contribution to the
debate was disastrous, and the fate of the entire administra-
tion was handed over on a platter to Anthony Eden, the man
whom everybody now realized had won the election, whose
record was beyond reproach.

It was an embarrassing position to be a young hero with-
out any scope for heroics. The very nature of his popularity
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